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THE NORTH OF EUROPE.* 


(Continued.) 





CHRISTINE seems to be almost as inanimate as the village of Brock. 
From the hill that overlooks it Mr Elliott describes it as interesting, 
* but,’ he continues, ‘ having once entered the town, all interest in 
it ceases. A plague seems to have swept away the greater part of 
the inhabitants. Neither politics nor commerce move the natives 
to exertion. A vehicle is seldom seen in the streets, and you may 
walk for an hour without seeing two. Though the Storthing, or 
representative assembly of the country is now sitting, even that does 
not give life to this inanimate city, which seems to have been visited 
by an asphaltic breeze.’ 

The most pleasing part of Mr Elliott’s travels in Norway was not 
only in uncivilized, but in uninhabited districts. No part of the 
country, indeed, is much civilized: the people are ignorant, and are 
likely to remain so; for even now a bookseller’s shop is sought in 
vain in the very capital. But though he saw little to admire in the 
people, our author was delighted with the country; and as its finest 
scenery was reported to be in the neighbourhood of Bergen, he was 
earnest to proceed thither. There was, however, an obstacle to 
the accomplishment of his desire: this obstacle was a chain of 
mountains, called Hardanger Fjeld, which had never been passed 
but in one direction, and then only by three Englishmen and one 
Norwegian. 
he had bivouacked three successive nights in the snow; and tried 
to dissuade him from the enterprise. But an Englishman is not 
easily diverted from such an expedition. A difficult ascent has its 
charms, but our author had a stronger temptation: it was his design 
to attempt a new pass: to travel a hundred miles over trackless 
mountains, respecting which he could gain no information; and of 
course no guide could be obtained :— 


‘The peasants told us that the Hardanger rising above their 
heads oppesed au insuperable barrier between them and the natives 
of the westera districts. No man would venture to guide us over 
upwards of a hundred miles, where no road was to be seen, and 
where, in many places, the snow had accumulated from the first 
subsidence of the waters of the flood. A transient fear crossed our 
breasts that we might be compelled to relinquish a trip, to the dan- 
gers and interest of which we were now wrought up. [t proved, 
however, but transient. We learned that some miles off a moun- 
taineer maintained a solitary but friendly communion with the winds 
and woods. He was believed to know something of the Alpine 
waste. A suminons brought this wild child of nature. He said he 
had succeeded in a former aetémpt to cross the Hardanger, and 
knew the bearings of Bergen; so he agreed for seven dollars to 
accompany us. Some unleavened bread and bacon were added to 
our little store, and the necessary preparations being made, we 
started from Tessungdale at one in the afternoon of Thursday the 
22d of July. ‘The party consisted of Messrs Fowler and Gurney, 
myrelf, our servant, the guide, and the man who accompanied the 
horses. Of these we had four, one of which carried the provisions. 
Like the horses of Switzerland, those of Norway are very small. 
They seldom exceed twelve or thirteen hands in height ; but they 
are hardy and sure-footed. On the rocks they scramble like goats, 
sometimes, perliaps, to the alarm, and always to the surprise, of the 
rider. Four miles from Tessungdale we passed a couple of huts, 
and then commenced the arduous ascent. Firs and birches gra- 
dually disappeared. Our guide tore from the last stragglers of 
the forest a few branches, which were fixed on the backs of 
the horses, and served afterwards to kindle a fire in time of 
urgent need. At four o’clock the trees were all left behind. 
Will flowers, however, appeared in great profusion. . . . . Before 
five the rein-deer moss appeared, and prepared us to see a herd 
of those beautiful animals shortly afterwards dart across our way. 
They were the first I ever beheld; nor is it improbable that we 
were the first persons who had ever intruded on their mountain 
privacy. . . The weather was inclement. It rained hard, 


* Letters from the North of Europe; or a Journal! of Travels in 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, and 
Sarony Py Charles Boileau Elliott, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
of Queen's College, Cambridge ; and Member of the Royal Geographical 
Soctety. 8vo. pp. 475. Colvura and Beatley. 


The latter, Professor Hungstein, told Mr Elliott that | 











and the cold was intense. Our servant had dropped behind with 
fatigue ; and for two successive hours, the guide had been saying that 
we were within a mile of a hut which would afford something like 
shelter for the night. The minutes dragged heavily along. | lies 
and fear succeeded each other in rapid alternation; and the promised 
haven seemed to retreat before us. At length, an hour before mid- 
night, we reached it, and perhaps never entered the home of our 
fathers with so much thenkfulness as we did this pile of stones ; for, 
suspecting that the guide had lost his way, we were anticipating 
continued exposure to the tempestuous elements. The stones 
forming the hut, if such a title it could merit, were rudely and 
irregularly put together. A hole in the centre let out the smoke, 
and admitted the fresh air. The former had no other exit. The 
latter had free entrance on every side. Four women and two 
children were lying on two litters which nearly filled the hut. The 
intermediate space was occupied by acalf. Ranged round the sides 
were bowls of milk and cream, the produce of a herd of cows, whose 
lowing indicated an unaccustomed intrusion, The smell and filth 
were almost intolerable; but we had braced our minds to the en- 
counter. Three horse-blankets were laid on the wet ground, and 
our feet were turned towards the smoking embers of the fire. Thus 
wrapped in cloaks, we slept a little ; but tie rain beat in so violently, 
that it was not possible to repose for any length of time. . . . . 
After breakfasting on smoked bacon, and some husky rye cakes, 
whose dryness and inequalities, but for a thick layer of cream, 
would heave impeded their progress down out throats, we renewed 
our journey at nine in the morning. 


The second evening brought our travellers to another shelter of 
piled stones ; and happily it was unoccupied, for it was so small that 
they could not lie in it without pain, Upon this occasion, they had 
no cream to moisten their bacon and black bread ; but their guide 
assured them that they would be able to obtain some milk six miles 
further on :— 

‘ Accordingly, after a march of four hours over rocks which, some 
days ago, we should have hesitated to ascend on foot, but on which 
the horses were now allowed to walk with the reins over their 
necks, we reached a hollow pile of stones, where three women 
watched over, and manufactured into cheese, the produce of a herd 
of cows. . . Some course rye-flour was boiled in cream by 
one of these children of nature, and presented with an intimation 
that this dish of flvotteegrvot, was a token of their goodwill, and the 


choicest produce of the farm. It was a strange meal, but we needed 


the nourishment yielded by the rich cream, and felt that we were 
thereby fortified for a continued campaign. These women were 
more civilised than those we had visited before. They come from 
the western side of the field; and purposed to stay two months, 
unless the fall of snow denied provender to their cows. They 
wore white woollen gowns, with drawers ofthe same material, but 
black. Under these, white socks appeared. Their hair was tied 
up with worsted. A waiscoat with metal buttons, and short sleeves 
completed the grotesque costume. One of them attempted to 
stitch my glove. The apparatus might have been mistaken for a 
sail-makers; so might the work, but the very effort evinced 
superiority to the other uncivilised beings. A present of half 
a dollar, equal to one shilling and eightpence, quite overcame 
our hostesses, who ran out with extended hands, to grasp 
those of their benefactors. . . . . Continuing a western 
course for six hours, we reached, at half-past four, another shed, 
occupied by three girls, and distant fourteen miles from the former 
place. . . . . « + Flootteegrovt, and huskier dry bread was 
all the girls had to offer. Our stores supplied but little more. We 
had calculated upon reaching a village in three days. This time had 
now elapsed, and we had scarcely proceeded half-way across the 
Fjeld. Urged by the necessity of the case, we started again at half- 
past seven in the evening, to reach a boo, or pile of stones, at a 
distance of seven miles. The jaded horses excited our compassion, 
and we, only less jaded, relieved them of our weight. One of 
them had kicked me in the morning on the ankle-bone; I was not 
furnished: with anything to put under the stocking, and the wound 
has every day grown worse and worse, still causing me much pain, 
Under such circumstance, however, nothing short of a broken 
bone arrests the traveller. It was impossible to stop, for delay 
might subject us to something worse than inconvenience. At this 
elevation—four thousand feet—snow surrounded us on all sides. 
Here and there we traversed its untracked surface for a quarter of a 
mile together, guided only by stones that a straggling rein-deer 
huntsman had placed, one upon another, to enable him to retrace 
his steps. The prospect on every side was {sublime, and almast 
terrific in its wildness, Soon after the commencement of our even. 
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ing march, it began again to rain. From nine to half-past nine, and 
from half-past nine till ten, we expected that each minute would 
bring us within sight ofthe 400. At length Oollah (the guide) 
confessed he had lost his way. The sun had set with all the angry 
symptoms of astorm, and dense black clouds deprived us of the 
advantage of a northern twilight. The wind and rain increasing, 
broke my umbrella, which had hitherto sheltered me. little. My 
companions were equally unprotected. A consultation was held, 
and we determined to march through the night. The man pro- 
nounced the horses unable to proceed. The alternative was, to 


stand still for six hours, drenched as we were with rain, orto return | 


to the abode of the girls whom we had left three hours before. The 
last was preferred, but Oollah maintained that the horses mus¢ rest. 
It was neither a time nor a place for argument ; and reason would 
have availed little with one who, as guide over a trackless waste, 
knew that power was his own. While he parleyed with one of the 
y, the other two turned their horses heads, and made some way 

‘ore he discovered their pnrpose. He pursued, but in vain. In 


a few minutes, the whole cavalcade was in retrograde motion, and | we wonder that scenes so delightful should not be real. 


young hero’s first visit to the house of his patron is irresistibly 
comic ; and we are rather surprised that Mr Cruikshank should not 
have delineated its concluding scene. The line is nicely drawn 
between the natural manliness of his spirit and the embarrassment 
of his situation; between his utter ignorance of fashionable manners 
and the quickness of tact with which he availed himself of a kindly 
hint. In his journey to the capital he makes acquaintance with a 
Jew, to whom he has an opportunity of rendering a great service. 
The character of this Israelite is admirable, and is drawn with a 
liberality seldom displayed towards that fraternity. 

‘The musician under whose tuition our hero is placed is a kind- 
hearted man, devoted to his art, and loving genius even more than 
a good dinner; his wife is a frank, lively, good-natured woman, 

| We are delighted with the picture of their domestic life: there is 
| an absence of reserve ; a consideration of the wishes, and interest 
in the proceedings of each other; a warmth of affection, and con- 
| fiding good-humour in the intercourse of this amiable trio; that 
| makes one unwilling to part with them; and as we close the book, 
Nothing 


at one o’clock in the morning arrived at the spot from which it had | can be more natural than the characters, or the circumstances 


started at half-past seven the preceding afternoon. 
mountaineers arose at our call. 


The simple | represented; everything is drawn from nature,—but it is the fair 


A fire and some flootteegroot | side of nature, and rather shews men as they might be, than as they 
cheered us not a little ; and when our clothes ceased to stream, we | are. 


No one character is too good, but in real life such persons 


three weary travellers, forgetful of our English galiantry, turned | are seldom found in companies. Here they associaute,—they under- 


into the beds which the friendly peasant girls resigned to us. Its 
base was hay ; its length five feet, and the breadth contracted in | 
proportion. We slept at first through very weariness, but ere long | 
awoke through actual pain. The curved position of the legs was 


| stand and appreciate each other. 


Whims and follies are humoured 
and smiled at, and kind hearts are not ashamed of kind feelings. 


‘acer there is a_ sufficient sprinkling of mystery and 


innocent art, upon proper occasions. The heroine is removed toa 


more painful than repose was grateful, and our triple bed proved distance from the young lover, whose rank is inferior to her own. 


as uncomfortable as it was anomalous. Oe | 
three girls to whom we were indebted for a lodging, had been | 
there but a fortnight. They were sent by their parents with a herd | 
of cows, to pass two months in the mountains. The entire | 
desolation of the spot precluded fear. We were the first, and | 
should probably be the last, of humankind whom they would see | 
there. Their manners were peculiarly interesting. There was | 
nothing of levity; nothing of affectation. What provisions they | 
had they gave, refusing all payment ; nor did they receive without | 
evident pain the trifling acknowledgment we compelled them to 
accept. I have since doubted whether they had ever before seen | 
money; and Mr Janson, a Norwegian gentleman residing in this 
town, who has been greatly interested in our tour of discovery, 
inclines to the opinion that they never had. Their dress was a short 
striped jacket with sleeves ; a loose garment from the waist, with 
tucks all round, reaching down to the knees, and dark drawers with 
socks and shoes. Their beautiful auburn hair, whose colour con- 
sorted with the bright healthful hue of their complexions, was only 
tied in. queues that hung down to the waist. Their modesty and 
simplicity were equally striking. You will not believe we left them | 
without a keepsake, however trifling in value. But we were greatly | 
perplexed. ur bag contained little but an English Bible, that 
they could not read, and a pair of shoes worn out both above and | 
below, We were really poor and destitute. In this dilemma my | 
broken umbrella was quite a prize. They gazed with wonder at | 
this eastern emblem of royalty. Its bamboo stick, its tattered silk, | 
its ivory handle, and whalebone radii, were so many sources of 
admiration. Could we fail to leave with our simple friends so ap- | 
propriate a souvenir of their three adventurous guests !’ 





FERDINAND FRANCK.* | 
Ir is only within these few clays that we have made acquaintance | 
with this little volume, which we heartily recommend to the atten- 
tion of those who would obtain a great deal of entertainment at a 
small expense both of time aud money. It is not the mere series 
of pantomimic slaps and kicks, that two or three humofous scenes 
by Mr Cruikshank would lead us to suppose. The portion of the | 
work thus illustrated is good, but by no means the best portion. | 
It is evidently of German origin, and has all the genuine feeling and 
eordiality of intercourse represented in the best novels of La Fon- 
taine, whom some have styled the German Fielding. Ferdinand | 
Franck is the nephew of an honest, simple schoolmaster, who lives | 
in a country-town, upon a pittance that barely suffices to lodge and 
feed his family, and to whom the acquisition of a new book is a 
grand and bewildering event. The introduction of the Lancasterian | 
mode of teaching creating in the good man’s mind some alarm for | 
the future interests of his profession; he places his nephew under | 





the tuition of the Esculapius of the neighbourhood, but the lad | 
shews such a propensity for curing people by the readiest means, 

and such a culpable indifference for the profits attainable by an:| 
opposite course of practice, that the worthy doctor finds it necessary | 
to give him very explicit instructions; which determine him upon 

leaving both the professor and the profession as soon as possible. | 
The schoolmaster at last discovers, by means of a book on crani- | 
ology, that his nephew has great propensities to love and music, and | 
is thereby induced to accept of an offer, made some time before by 
a great man in the neighbourhood, to send him to the capital for 
musical instruction. The offer had been previously rejected, but 
the musical bump is worthy of encouragement, and a removal to the 
capital will separate the lad from the blacksmith’s daughter. The 


* Ferdinand Franck ; an Auto biographical Sketch of the Youthful 
Days of a Musical Student. Wiéith Iilustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Second Edition, pp: 282. Ackermann, 








| nand.— Yours, and yours on'y, 


| due limits of quotation from a work so small. 
| tracts, however, will give some idea of the natural manner in, which 


| word of it till now. 


She wishes to make him easy by an acknowledgment she had not 
before made ; and returns him a song which he never saw before. 
Of course it is carefully inspected, and Ferdinand at last discovers 
two words of musical direction, fresher than the rest,— Con fuoes: 


‘ These two words alone are recently written. Heavens! 
they are in Amelia’s hand. Con faves! With fire? A thought 
flashed through my mind. [ran in leaps down the staircase, brought 
embers, held the fragments over them. Gracious powers! what do 
I behold ? “ May Heaven's blessing attend your steps, dear Ferdi- 
Aw 

It is difficult to select any particular passages, that would be 
fully understood, without a Jong explanatory introduction, that 
would not suffer from curtailment, or that would be within the 
The following ex- 


it is written. Ferdinand has been inspired, by the approaching 


| birth-day of his wistress, to make his first attempt in composition, 


musical and poetical. He substitutes the name of Virginia; but, 
when he asks his fair frend, Mrs Bauer, to sing it over to his 


| accompaniment,—not acknowledging it as his own,—he is sur- 


prised to hear her sing Amelia. A little good-natured raillery 
succeeds; and presently Mr Bauer is heard humming an air at the 
street-door :— 


*“ He has won at the casino,” said Mrs Bauer: “ we’ll havea 
little fun ; leave me to manage.”” The good spouse had by this time 
mounted the stairs in double quick time, amidst a da capo of “ Son’ 
contento di buon cuore,” accompanied by a jingling of the lawful 


| coins of the Grand Duchy, partaking, as it were, of the joy of their 
| new owner. 


Instead of an angle of 45°, through which, on losing 
evenings, Mr Bauer contrived to slink into his home, the door of 


the room opened vigorously beyond quadrant, and a beaming coun- 


tenance of inward contentment presented itself, and bade us an 
affable good evening. Mrs Bauer, as in duty bound, offered con- 
gratulations on the anticipated good luck. 

*“ Pretty well, for once in a way, my jewel. Three florins thirty 
or so,’’s'said the happy composer of trumps; “ and with no great 
things of cards either, . . . . It shall go towards a pair of 
bracelets for you, my dear. But how comes it, we are so late with 
the cloth? I have brought a good appetite home, I can assure you; 
nothing nice, I hope?” 

‘“ We quite forget the time: Ferdinand and I were trying a song 


| he copied for me this afternoon.” 


*“ What song, my angel ? let’s see.” 

‘«* From a new opera of Winter’s—Paul and Virginia. 
it is.” 

*“ Paul and Virginia ? 


Here 


That’s curious enough; never heard a 
Why he brought out his Frate/li not three 
months ago. I hope he is not writing against time.” 

‘“ Tt does not seem so from this specimen, which is really very 
charming as far as I am a judge.” 

*“ And a very excellent judge you are, my angel: you foretold 
my Vieni, Vieni, oh bel tesoro, would excite raptures, and it was 
encored twice the very first time, and is so every night the opera is 
played. To be sure, that excellent creature, Palotti, sings it 
divinely.” 

*“* Con amore, we know; she is a favourite of your’s, all the 
world says.” 

*“ Tn musical matters, my dear, that’s all. . . . . Not 
amiss this, I dare say. Let’s hear it, while Barbel lays the cloth. 


She is very slow in her motions.” 

‘Mr Bauer himself now took the piano-forte ; his experienced 
eye seizing at a glance the weft and drift of whole lines, the approved 
accompaniments he devised gave me a still higher opinion of my 
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jabour ; every now and then he encouraged Mrs Bauer’s exertions 
with a nodding Brava! brava! and at the close of the piece, he 

d in his wife’s opinion of his merits. ‘* ’Tis impossible,”’ said 
he, “ to mistake Winter’s style ; there is a certain simple unaffected 
chasteness in his ideas which makes its way to the heart. But I 
could lay what you please this piano-forte extract is not of his own 
making ; he knows better than to double thirds in this way.” ‘That's 
the worst with our works; let us be ever so careful in the score, 
some clumsy arranger will murder our finest passages, and then the 
fault is laid at our door.” 

‘ Mrs Bauer.—“ In the present instance, I can assure you, the 
author himself has made the arrangement.” 

‘ Mr Bauer.—* Don’t be too positive, my good girl: you have 
been told so, I dare say, and you se 

‘ Mrs Bauer.—“ My information is from the author himself, who 
is at this moment within our walls.” 

¢ Mr Bauer.—* What! What! Winter in this town, and not 
give me a call! an old friend, a fellow-student ! Oh, you’re joking, 
my dear! Where did you see hin? where does he live !” 

© Mrs Bauer :—“ The author lives,—if a man over head and ears 
in love ca be said to live,—he lives at this moment in yon corner, 
demurely enjoying the innocent stratagem. Allow me to introduce 
Winter the Second, Mr Ferdinand Franck, who——” 

‘ Mr Bauer :—‘* What, Fer—— Ferdinand? No, no! the joke 
may be a very good one, my dear, but it won’t take. Believe me, 
1 would willingly give a hundred ducats, poor as we are, if Ferdi- 
nand could set such an air as this.” 

* Mrs Bauer :—*“ Hand over the money, Bauer,—out with it! Is 
it your doing or not, Ferdinand? speak for yourself! (I nodded 
assent.) How dull some clever people are!—Don’t you take yet, 
Bauer ?—A’ birth-day effusion, that’s all: — for Virginia, read 
Amelia! The first fruits of our amatory genius, reared in the hot 
bed of love!” 

* At these words, the excellent man stood for an instant motion- 
less, looking at me with tears of delight in his eyes; then, rushing 
upon me with enthusiastic fervour, he nearly strangled me in re- 
peated embraces. He was overcome ; his overflowing heart stifled 
the words on his lips for some time, at last he exclaimed—* This, 
this is the happiest day of my existence! What, Ferdinand, my 
brave boy! Thou art my son, my second-self! I thought I had but 
just sown, and a rich and blessed harvest already rewards my 
labour! My labour ?—No, Ferdinand ; it is the gift of Providence ! 
the divine spark lay within you, ere we knew each other; let mine 
be the pride to have brought it to light!” ’ 





The happy teacher, in the pride and joy of his heart, immediately 


dispatches the servant for a bottle of champaign,—the ‘ very best | 
champaign.’ This beverage makes him eloquent, both in speech | 
and song, until, resolved to correct the musie of his pupil, he dips | 


the pen into the champaign for that purpose; finds it no easy 
matter to walk to the piano, and at last suffers his wife and Ferdi- 
nand to lead him to his own chamber. We have selected this 
scene, not as the best, but as a pretty fair specimen, and one that 
will best bear separation from the context. We recommend the 
work particularly to the melancholy, and—if in these times there are 
such persons—to the misanthropic: it will enliven the one, and 
render the other more kindly. To the lively and warm-hearted, 
too, we recommend it, for they will appreciate and enjoy it. 


’ a sinensis memes 


THE PLAY-GOER. 








OuymMpic, 
Wuewn a new piece is announced for performance at this pleasant 


used to walk through the streets with his shirt-collar drawn over his 
face, that he might—so he expressed it—‘ Preserve the tranquillity 
of the town.’ At the commencement of the burletta, five years have 
elapsed since the period in question; and we find that the house- 
keeper, having acquired a little money, bas taken an inn and a hus- 
band, the former the Swan, the latter the aforesaid dancing-master, 
Mr Price Prettyman (Mr Liston). She, Mrs Prettyman (Mrs Glover), 
is aware of the failings and frailties of her spouse, is becomingly 
jealous, and not unsusceptible of flattery. This is her weak side, 
and where her husband, when he stumbles into the offence of 
flirting, never fails to get, and all is well again. We are first of all 
introduced to Mrs Prettyman refusing two of the waiters permission 
to go out. From the miff which this request has put her in, she is, 
with the usual command of temper belonging to her new vocation, 
relieved by the arrival of a female guest, Mrs Aldgate (Miss Fitz- 
walter), who proves to be the Amelia Johnson of the boarding 
school; to have been married to a man old enough to be her grand- 
father ; a year ago to have become a consolable widow, and actually 
visiting Rochester in hopes of discovering one Frederick Fitzallan 
(Mr J. Vining), the brother of a female acqaaintance acquired at 
school, and who she is in love with without having seen, from having 
heard from her said acquaintance that he was exactly like his sister. 
The discovery which takes place at last, and which the audience 
anticipate, is,—that the female acquaintance, Mary Fiteallan, was 
in truth no other than Frederick himself, who had been suffered by 
his uncle to attend a ball at the school in female attire, where he 
became suddenly enamoured of Amelia; but proceeded no further 
in his courtship than to lay the foundation for his future success by 
predisposing her in favour of his brother. His aunt, offended at 
his frolic, had got him sent on his travels, from whence he now 





_ returns, and is seeking in the old quarters his early love. He 
| arrives at the Swan Inn, and is reeegnised to a certain extent by both 
| Mr and Mrs Prettyman, but though they both recall the features, 
| he takes him for a woman, and she for a man—Mary and Frederick 
Fitzallan. Some amusing scenes are the fruit of these misunderstand- 
ings. Frederick thinking that Prettyman is a likely person to 
assist him in discovering the lady he is in search of, shapes his 
enquiries to thatend; while Prettyman, thinking the person he is 
talking to is Mary Fitzallan in male disguise, appropriates to himself 
the flattering things uttered in allusion to Amelia, and fancies he 
has made a new conquest. (A previous one he thought he had 
made in Amelia herself, who knowing his foible had humoured it.) 
Frederick is sorely annoyed by the ridiculous airs of which this mis- 





conception is the consequence, and scarcely less by symptoms of 


| fondness manifested by Mrs Prettyman, in the belief that he is 
~| not in disguise. The mystery is at length cleared up by 
| Frederick and Mrs Aldgate, the quondam Amelia, meeting; an 


| explanation is of course promptly given: it proves highly gratify. 
| ing to the young lady, and we leave them no doubt settling 
| the happy day. Mr Prettyman concludes the piece by 





little theatre, one is apt to speculate beforehand on its subject—its | saying to Frederick that as he is not a-miss, and _ she, 
author—whether it is a translation or not—or anything, in short, | in Frederich’s opinion, is doubtless not a-miss; and that as he and 
rather than whether it will be successful: that is a point we take | his wife, notwithstanding all faults, are contented to think each 
for granted. The fair lessee is so distinguished for her hits, that we | other age a-miss, so, that nothing may be wanting, he hopes that 
never anticipate a miss. | the audience will say of the burletta, that i is not a-miss. The 


; : ‘audience assented unanimously, and the piece was given out for 
The burletta pro ‘ iz "s Ni -mi. ee : ’ 7 : : 
me prodaaed. Lent. nigh, Sve et Asie, praed oe repetition every evening without a dissentient voice. 


Our article has run to too great a length to admit of much ulte- 
Liston to join him, manages so c:ivctually to bear away the audience | rior remark ; we therefore care not to recollect a number of droll 


in a current of laughter, that no passing reflection as to the baldness incidents which are very happily introduced, and produce abundant 
of some of the jokes, or the extravagance of the plot, stands any | laughter. Let it suffice that Liston is seldom absent from the stage, 
chance but that of dismissal as an unwelcome intruder. What | and that he has no common opportunities of displaying his peculiar 
: . , . ifulness in those deprecating, shrinking, disclaimi 
though you say—This would be nothing without Liston ;—the | eaereward I rs NS a 
: : ahs sie helen : : od for which his face seems to have been purposely constructed. He 

answer Is ready—You do not have it without Liston ; Liston and it | 5, y¢1) supported by J. Vining and Miss Fitzwalter. 
were made for each other ; together they are not a-miss. But to 
our story. There was once, it seems, in the city of Rochester, a | ———-=~ SS SSS 

° > ‘ { - » ny \¥,T val ~ ’ 
boarding-school for young ladies, kept by a Mrs Richardson. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Among the pupils was a Miss Amelia Johnson; in the establishmen ; ‘wan : 

° pul a % ™ t! We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
was a buxom housekeeper, and connected with it a very self-admir- | 


merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
ing, amorous dancing-master, who fancied all the ladies were in love | numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 


with him, and who, knowing that he could not make them all happy, | price, ONE PENNY. 


exception to this very satisfactory rule. The author, by getting | 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Vessets Lost ar Sea.—From an exami- 
nation of Lloyd’s lists from the year 1793 to 
the commencement of 1829, it has appeared 
that the number of British vessels alone lost 
during that period, amounted on an average, 
to no less than one and a half daily ;—a 
greater number than we should have antici- 
pated, although we learn from Moreau’s tables 
that the number of merchant vessels employed | 
at one time in the navigation of England and | 
Scotland, amounts to about twenty thousand, 
having one with another a mean burden of an 
hundred and twenty tons. Out of 551 ships of | 
the royal navy lost tothe country during the 
period above mentioned, only one headed and | 
sixty were taken or destroyed by the enemy ; 
the rest having either stranded or foundered, | 
or having been burnt by accident :—a striking 

roof that the dangers of our naval warfare, 

owever great, may be far exceeded by the 
storm, the hurricane, the shoal, and other perils 
oat deep.—Lyell’s Principles of Gevlogy, 


Anima Muttietication.—As an example 
of the rapidity with which a large tract may 
become peopled by the offspring of a single 
pair of quadrupeds, we may mention that in the 
year 1773, thirteen rein-deer were exported 
from Norway, only three of which reached Ice- 
land. These were turned loose into the moun- 
tains of Guldbringe Syssel, where they multi- 
plied so greatly, in the course of forty years, 
that it was not uncommon to meet with herds 
consisting of from forty to an hundred, in 
various districts. In Lapland, observes a 
modern writer, the rein-deer is a loser by his 
connexions with man, but Iceland will be this 
creature’s paradise. There is in the interior, a | 
tract which Sir G. Mackenzie computes at not 





less than forty thousand square miles without 
a single human habitation, and almost entirely 
unknown to the natives themselves. 
no wolves ; 


lested by man, will have no enemy whatever, 


unless it has brought with it its own tormenting | 


gadfly.—Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Vol. IT. 


NatruraL Herat or PLants.—Several of 
our native plants, such as groundsel (Senecio 
vulgaris), chickweed (Alsine media), the barren 
strawberry (Dalibanda fraguvivides, Micheli), 
the red dead-nettle (Lamium purpureum), aud 
furze (Ulex Europeus), put torth blossoms in 
defiance of the cold; they rarcly, if ever at 
this season, perfect their seeds. It is highly 
probable, we think, that these and other flowers 
which brave severe cold, have the power of 
generating organic heat; for many of them are 
so delicate in texture, that no plausible supposi- | 
tion could be made respecting the rigidity of 
their fibres, and of their sup-vessels. Some 
plants indeed manifest a dcgree of heat enough | 
to affect the thermometer, and all vegetables 
are some degrees warmer than the surrounding 
air; a circumstance which enables them to re- 
sist the colds of winter. The same fact holds | 
true of seeds which have been self-sown the 
preceding summer and ‘autumn, and remain 
through the winter, on or near the surface of | 
the ground, retaining their life in detiance of | 
frost, till the reviving P warmth of spring excites | 
them to germinate. — Time's Telescope Sor 
1832. 


Mr Manruus Nort WanTep IN America. 

—A modern writer has estimated that there are | 
in America upwards of four million square | 
miles of useful soil, each capable of supporting | 
two hundred persons; and nearly six million, | 
each mile capable of supporting four hundred | 
and ninety per-ons.* If this conjecture be 
true, it must follow, as that author observes, 
that if the natural resources of America were 
fully developed, it would afford sustenance to | 
five times as great a number of inhabitants as 
the entire mass of human beings existing 
poe upon the globe.—Lyell’s Principles 

Geology, Vol. 11. 


* Maclaren, Art. America. 
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There are | 
the Icelanders will keep out the | 
bears ; and the rein-deer, being almost unmo- | 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 
Time at which the Performances Commence. —At Drery- Drary-lane—Covent-Garden—U1 ic—Queen’s—City—7 
Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six. mines © oburg—Quarter past = . 
doors are opened ! half an hour before the time of commencing. 
DRURY LANE. |. COVENT GARDEN. A} 
The Opera of | The Musical Drama of 
Rob Roy Macgregor. Old and Young. 
Adapted by! Mr Pecocz. | The Four Mowbrays . ss - a ona 
| Diana Vernon ‘ Mrs Wood | ry 1 ‘ Mr F — h 
| Katty : . . Mies Field > ee _ . ° - Aes atthews 
| Mattie P ; » Miss Crawford | Pp arles Mowbray ss 8 Mr Meal i 
| Helen Macgregor . Mrs Faucit — 7 
| Sir Frederick Vernon . Mr Younge | After whieh, a New Graud Pantomime, called 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone . Mr. Wallack | Hop 0’ My Thumb. 
fee Osbaldistone + . Mr Templeton | Little Jack . - Miss Poole 
Owen ° ° . Me Perry Columbine, Miss Davis 
Captain Thornton .« Mr Thompson Harlequin . - MrEller T 
Dougal 4 . MrJ. Russell Clown . Signor Paulo saad 
Major Galbraith .« Mr Bedford Pantaloon Mr Turnour lent 
Rob Rey yi . Mr Macready Lacquey patch ) Mr F. Sutton find | 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie - « Mr Harley Synopsis of the Scenery. : 
After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, Scene J. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ovre’s Castle body 
| callec on Draig y Can.— 1azen Bridge over Dreg 
| H 1 lled i dD Cc il. B Brid D y the / 
‘Harlequin & Little Thumb. Nan.—lV: Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
| Little ——- Miss Marshall nach, or the Devil’s Bridge.-— V1. Liwyn of shane rath 
| Zelinda (afterwards C olumbine) Miss Baseke or the Hauuted Oak.—VII. Brazen Caste. — Vill. then 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My ‘Thumb’s h 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaioon) — Mr Bartlett | Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thom thro 
, Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby Pulse, -—XI. L , O; eg ae a and one 
Syng is of the Scenery. | lun; Sign, the Prince of ales.— nierior of . 
he Pavilion at Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of th jour’ 
Scene I. lo wth View of the Ogre’s — he th e 1d 
Castle. —II. N Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— Shop of Tim Telescope, Uptician, &c. (by Moos. food 
| Tif. Splendid Hail in the Ogre’s Castle.—1V. “Out- + arty —— de eee ce ee 1 ee wou 
‘ -< ae tural Farm, near London — XVII. Local Cosme. 
pepe: sea Thumb’s Cottage. A ap his sores! V1. rama—X VILL. Gateway of the Public House, the thei 
. ett. agp. Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 
Ss g o stle_ “ 5 
ite Sear ait fo Se oy yay Bea at Woolwich.—XX. Hluminated Grove, in whieh wou 
Sea-Port.—IX., Milliner’s, Tobacconists, attine- Herr Cline will mypent on the Vight Ropey—X4i. of 
tor’s Shop ; arrival of the Cholera Morbus —X. My Femple of the Genius of the Harp. thot 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Land-capejand The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messts 
| Gypsey Tent.— XII, Exhibition of the Gigantic Ghitves, represents the progress of their Majesttes upo 
Whale.—XIUIL. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.co and Suite, in the tuyal Shallop, to the Opening of cites 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre-—XV. Stan- the New London Bridge; comprising the Views | 
field’s Grand Diorama,—XVI. Painter’s House and. 0f Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Teinple ract 
| Grocr’s Shop—XVIL. Interior of Artist’s Room,.— Gardens, Blackfriars Bridze, and the New London ‘ 
XVII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. : 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The To conclude with Mr Pocock’s Melo-Drama of whi 
Feast of the Fairies. The if ilier and “is Men. burs 
Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- { Claudine Mrs Vining mot 
sigued and painted by Mr Sranrizip. Ravina . : Mrs Lovell evel 
No.1. the Grand Cana) —2. The Chureh of Santa | Lauretie. ° Miss P. Horton two 
Maria deila Salute —3 The Dozaio.— 1. St Geor- | Grindoff ‘ . Avr Farley ‘ hun 
gin Maggiore. —5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at | Couut Friberg » Mr Baker Its 
Night. —7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlioht.— | Karl. » Mr Meadows imp 
8. The Piazza de Sau Maico. —9%. ‘Vie Ducal | Lothair : - Mr Durnset ahe 
Palace. 

The Pantomime Ev ery E vening | The Pantomime Every Evening. Th 
To-morrow, My Own Lover. ‘To-morrow, Catharine of Cleves to 1 
Thursday, Love iu a Village. Thursday, The School for Scandal. sigh 
Friday, The Brigand ; The Bride of Lidyate. | Friday, A Drama, in which Mr C. Kemble and i 

Miss F. Kemble will perform, a 
ADELPHI Saturday, Cindereila. | whi 
. —_— the 
Mr Bu Tiote Burletta, called ROY A L { LY M P | CU. ‘ 
Victorine. | 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, aud Bie rm Phe Bu letta of | of 
Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J. Reeve, lewu.ivg-, tue Chaste Salutes we 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. *? | Madame 7 hibaue - Miss Foide thr 
Has which, a New Pantomime, called sa pyrene ; New B rohan Hed | * 7 
arlequin and Littis \ 43 t! which, a New burletta, ca 1€U en 
Sie’s Not A-=-miss: - Foi 
Bo=Pee ep. ee ! Mrs Aldgaie Miss Fitzwalter ef 
Columbine ‘ « Miss Griffi hs Sophy 4 : : Mrs Nicholson b 
— ° « Mr Gibsoa | Mis Prettyman : Wvirs Glover Th 
See ‘oon . - «+ Mr Brow * | Fiederick Pitzallau Mr J. Vining | ~ tif 
ped d « Mr Sanders Gunn Mr J. Bland tr : 
~Whirligig . o , ; oaoang | Price Prettyman Mr Liston sid 
o conclude wi! | To which will be added, the Burletta of pet 
The Bricklayer’s Arms. | WE ? ! tifi 
ris My Great Aunt! a 
| Mrs Head Mrs Glover ric 
UL ionel Glossover, xq. Mr J. Vining mi 
SURREY. | To conclude with « new Burlesque Burletta, eutitied (of 
A Builetta, called ‘Orne, CL¥mpic Devils! pri 
The Venetian Moor. pi yuic * 2k ¥ le ws 
Desdemona ° Mrs W. ~ est ee earn 
Emilia . P Miss 8 en a . 
Othello : Se aeen QUEEN’S. mx 
ago . » Mr Eltoa ' ——ape ar 
Cassio a « Mr Osbaldiston | An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled ‘ 
Roderigo , . Mr Vale fhe Female Spy. " 
Ludovico Mr Edwia | The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr pa 
After which, a Nantical Drama, entitled Aulweod, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, aud Mr Norton: 
The Flying Dutchman. | After which, a Couodicne. entiiled 
Lestelle Vanlielm - Miss Somerville Throwing the Hatchet. H 
| Luey ? Mis Vale Lady Susanna Gayiuve liss Sa 
| Vanderdecken + Me Osbaldiston Gulliver Libel Mr daager of 
; Captain Peppercorn Mr Williams WiTH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 5 
es Strect, Covent Garder (to whom ail books, and coum cations fo Cditey 
ges St Liu rary, Olid Se pi 1 Card i Ie aan W P DUN, a cn mx nia 1 a or 
i StRaNce, Paternoster an a arhine ay) an and; BuCKNALL, 2 hing street, Covent Garden; Tuanovur, 
oe WY OO ow SON rary. (reat stree ‘nis, Bow street; Pf. ’ 
D. Hinronys ‘Poumn st,eet, Pentonville; and by all Bookseli oe and Nx — snaan ee ee ene oe ee 
26 Brydges street ; aad by Mesars U. aud W. REYNBLL, ut the Printing Ufice, 5 Broad street, Golden square. 











